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Remarks on the r 


‘ ‘ . . 
Musical Conventions in Boston. 
BY G. W. LUCAS. 
. . Continued, _ 
The discussions of the Convention this year (1843,) 
were cliaracterized by an unusual degree of harmony, 


. | 
animation and interest, and the members generally | ’ , i " 
. y | cred music? for this was the meaning of his remarks 


seemed to anticipate the hour of their separation with 
deep regret. After nine daily sessions, the Conven- 
tion adjourned to the 26th of August, 1844. 
According to adjournment, the American Musical 
Convention was organized at the Odeon, probably for 
the last time in Boston, on Monday, August 26, 1844. 





Cyrus Smith, Esq. of Brooklyn, L. 1. was chosen | 


President. Present, 351 members; 290 gentlemen 
and 61 ladies. Before the meeting of the Convention 
this year, a change had taken place among the Pro- 


fessors in the Boston Academy of Music, which may ' Fast wike the Wibtik Mints dad Weeds Bloat 
‘ ‘ ande aydn Society 


have had some bearing on the Convention. Mr. Ma- 
son well knew that Mr. Johnson, Ist Vice President 


of the Convention in 1843, was in favor of an inde- } 


pendent Convention. 
Mr. Day, Mr. Johnson was the only distinguished 
musical man in Boston, not interested in the Teachers’ 
Class, who would be likely to take an active part in 
the proceedings of the Convention. All this was 
plain to Mr. Mason’s experienced eye, and with his 
accustomed tact, the remedy was at hand. Mr. John- 
son was raised to the noble station of lecturer on 
Thorough Bass, while Mr. Webb, who had long per- 
formed the duties of that department to the entire sat- 
isfaction of all, was placed at the smallest end of the 
whole concern—conductor of glee singing. That a 
man of Mr. Webb’s talents should allow himself to be 
so whiffled about by the time-serving policy of one so 
much his inferior in every thing but intrigue, is truly 
astonishing. Mr. Webb has talents of the first order, 
and were they not accompanied by a natural infirmity, 
too common in men of real genius, he would exert a 


Besides, with the exeption of 


much wider and more salutary influence on the cause | 


of music. 

The Convention this year was favored with four 
addresses; one by Rey. Dr. Krk, two by Thomas 
Hastings, Esq. of New York, and the other by Mr. 
Hood. Dr. Kirk is much better versed in theological 
than musical philosophy. His address on this occa- 
sion was, of course an elegant specimen of diction 
and oratory, but several of its positions were untena- 
ble. Some of these I shall briefly notice. ‘ No part, 
or passage, of Handel’s Messiah,” said the Dr, ‘‘is 
sacred music.’’ Now what makes music sacred 2— 
Certainly nothing in its mechanical construction. 
This is plain to all. Nor does its connection with in- 
spired language or sentiments ; for these, as they often 
have been, may be perverted to mere amusement. 
The power of oratory may touch the heart, whether 
on the etage or in the pulpit. Asa medium through 
which Divine troth »ecomes more forcible,it saered. 





| because they were associated with scenes which 
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Oratory, then, becomes sacred by appropriation. This 
the learned Dr. well understands. So in music.— 
When consecrated to the service of the church, and 
made the medium through which our pious and reli- 
gious emotions flow, it is sacred, whatever may be the 
form of its notation. A musical performance is sa- 
cred or secular, according to its design or, purpose. 
That music, then, by which.a christian expresses his 
love and gratitude to God in divine praise, whether in 
private or public worship, is sacred, no matter who 
composed it or from what book it wastaken. The 
use in divine praise of such tunes as Auld Lang Syne, 
&c., never have been objected to on the ground that 
when thus appropriated they were not sacred, but 


should not be remembered, especially in divine ser- 
vice. This is not less true in reference to oratorios 
than common tunes. Indeed, its truth is corroborated 
by the very origin of that species’of music. But the 
sublime and heavenly strains of the Messiah had 
never excited in the Dr. any religious emotions ; and 
what has this to do with the argument? The sacred 
or secular character of music, I trust, is not to be de- 
termined by such a test. But whence did the Rev. 
Dr. receive the extraordinary impression that not one 
jot or tittle of the Messiah ever was, or could be, sa- 


on this point. Why, he candidly informed us that it 
was from a consultation with the Professors in the 
Boston Academy of Music. He may not have felt 
willing to hiahid on assertion so contrary to the gen- 
eral sense of the musical world and the experience of 
the millions who have listened to the soul-stirring 
strains of the Messiah, upon his own responsibility. 
The question then returns. Whence did the Profes- 
sors in the Boston Academy of Music make this ex- 
traordinary discovery? And here the answer is plain. 


advertised for a Teachers’ Class. 


But again, said the Dr., “ Ne anregenerated man can 
make good church music.”’ At the time Dr. Kirk 
mate this remarkable assertion, | apprehend he had 
not considered the momentous question it involved ; | 
for if it is true of one, it is of every unregenerati d 
man, and in every age of the world. If this assertion, 
then, is true, it subverts the entire history of the 
whole musical world ; for not only some of the most 
sublime pieces of music, but many of the best and 
most effective tunes in the service of the church, | 
have been ascribed to unregenerated men. Then the | 
whole body of christians for ages, in reference to the | 
charaeter and legitimate effects of their church music, | 
have been deluded ; for in every age they have asso- | 
ciated with their sweetest hours of religious enjoy- | 
ment and tenderest+ emotions of christian love and | 
fellowship, many tunes which were composed by 
men who never experienced the joys of saving grace. 

My readers will perceive that I have here taken as 
the only proper test for good church music, its adap- 
tion to the purposes for which it is designed, viz. as 
the freest and sweetest medium of divine praise—to 
enliven the religious affections of the devout wor- 
shpper, animate his devotions, excite his holy aspira- 
tions, warm his heart and inspire him with the liveli- 
est emotions of christian love and fellowship. Go 
then to the millions, from whose hearts the burden 
fell while listening to the sweet and coneoling strains 
of “ f know that my Redeemer liveth,” from Handel's 
Messiah, and ask them if that touching piece is good 
church music? Ask the aged christians throughout 
our land, whose bosoms have often kindled with 
heavenly joy while they listened to the touching 
strains of China by Swan, Brookfield by Billings, 
Windham by Read, &c., whether these well known 
tunes are good church music? And unless all these, 
and millions of others, have entirely mistaken their 
own religious feelings, emotions and experience, unre- 
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generate men can and have composed good church 
music. Will Dr. Kirk deny that, acccording to his 
own religious creed, unregenerated men have com- 
posed hymns and sermons, which have subserved the 
cause of religion, edified the christian, excited his 
holy desires and borne his affections above? How 
many christians have listened with delight to Byron’s 
sweet and heavenly Hebrew Melodies ? And let me 
assure the Rev. Dr. that I could cite cases in his own 
city which would compel him to relinquish as unsound, 
a fundamental article in his christian faith, or admit 
the fact that the compositions of unregenerated mer 
may exert a religious influence. 

A piece of music is tried by its effects, and not by 
the moral or religious character of its author. What 
christian, while borne upward by the sweet enchant- 
ments of a lofty tune, ever stopped to think of its 
origin? The assertion, then, that no unregenerated 
man could compose good church music, was unwar- 
ranted and has no foundation in nature nor facts. I 
fully concur, however, in the truth of Dr. Kirk’s re- 
mark, that “every year our church music is less 
effective.”’ Several reasons might be assigned for this, 
but this is not my present object. I will, however, 
allude to two. One is the influence of the Teachers’ 
Class, established by the Boston Academy of Music. 
This may be explained at some more convenient time. 
The other is, the fact that but few of the excellent 
tunes of the old and most celebrated masters, are now 
sung in ourchurches. Inthe most popular collections 
of church music now extant, we may see some frag- 
ments of Handel’s music, improved by the classic 
pens of their compilers. In the expressive language 
of the Rev. Dr. *¢our church music is loud and soft, 
quick and slow,”’ but frigid and ineffective, beautiful 
but soulless specimens of mechanism, made to fill up 
boeks by men who do not possess one spark of real 
musical genius. And here Jet Dr. Kirk remember 
that this very music was composed by men whose 
piety has been so much extolled, while the tunes of 
the old masters, and even of* Billings, who died, as 
they say, a miserable drunkard, are sure to produce 
the most appropriate and happy eftects of church 
music 

‘I'he two addresses by Mr. Hastings before the Con- 
vention this year, were in every point of view deeply 
interesting and instructive. His superior talents, thor- 
ough knowledge of music, and long experience, emi- 
nently qualify him fora public lecturer. The pres- 
ence of this eminent man in the Convention for the 
first time, this year, was the only thing which seemed 
to excite much interest. And his remarks in the 
Convention, and before the Class, though not intend- 
ed for that purpose, exposed much of the insipidity, 
nonsense, and sophistry which some of the Professors 
in the Boston Academy of Music have imposed upon 
the Teacher's Class, ever since its establishment.— 
Remarks on “ Masical taste,’ came with a good grace 
from Mr. Hastings; and } trust that they will long be 
remembered by those who enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing them. !n him dwells the very soul of music, 
and whether it flows out in strains loud or soft, quick 
or slow, it is always effective. He dves not destroy 
the easy flow of the words and the distinct expression 
of sentiment by the rigid and exact mechanism of the 
music, but gives to every syllable and sentence its 
own proper weight. 

The address by Mr. Hood, claimed to be a history 
of music in New England. He had before attempted 
to bring this subject before the Convention, but as 
little or no interest in such an address was anticipated, 
it was objected to until this year. The address, how- 
ever, was respectfully received, thotigh none who 
heard it were happily disappointed, It was composed 
of historical fragments and ludicrous anecdotes, and 
formed altogether, a most heterogeneous medley—a 
singular combination of puritan and cat music—a 
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union of grave history ard silly fiction. The chaste 
and beautiful style of the address, all who heard it 
may remember. The orator very judiciously fixed on 
a biographical sketch of the immortal Billings, for the 
principal theme of his discourse. Hence, our memo- 
ties were refreshed with the antiquated and silly sto- 
ries which years ago were told about that eminent 
man. It would be well for the cause of music, did 
those who now-a-days harp with so much pleasure 
upon the moral delinquencies or fantastic freaks of 
Billings, possess one tithe of the musical genius which 
fired the soul of that distinguished son of nature.— 
Billings possessed talents of the highest order, and 
had they been enlightened by the rays of science, 
they would have placed him among the most celebra- 
ted musical composers of any age. If not so classical, 
his musical productions were tar more original and 
imbued with the inspirations of genius, than the me- 
chanical imitations of those who have succeeded him. 
lis music was the natural effusion of ‘deep emotion— 
the overflowing of an impassioned soul, and not the 
lifeless fabrication of mere science. It came from 
the heart, warm and effective, and it reached the 
heart. 

At the opening of the Convention this year, it was 
plain that Mr. Mason, and those to whom he cenfided 
his secret purposes, had determined to subject the 
Convention to their control, or cause it to be removed 
trom Boston. The President of the last Convention, 
however, whose duty it was to organize this, took 
care to save the Convention from the first of these 
alternatives, by placing on the committee for nomina- 
ting officers, those whom he knew to be strong friends 
of an independent Convention. Defeated in this, 
therefore, a motion, bearing on the removal of the 
Convention, was made by Col. Barr, the second in 
rank among the intriguers. He was immediately in- 


formed, that by the 3d article in the Constitution, the | 


Convention could not be removed from Boston.— 
‘Thus forced to admit his ignorance of such a provision 
in the constitution, although he had been elected to 
preside over the proceedings of the Convention twice 
since its adoption, the valiant Col. immediately gave 
notice that at the proper time he should move an 
amendment in that part of the constitution which re- 
quired the Convention to be held in Boston. In ac- 
cordance with this notice, an amendment was offered, 
and adopted. This was the first step for the presenta- 
tion of a resolution for holding the next anniversary 
of theConvention in New York, which was also adop- 
ted without much opposition. Just before the adop- 
tion of this resolution, Mr. Mason declared in the 
Convention that he had no knowledge of its origin ; 
an assertion which was as unexpected as it was sur- 
prising. My readers may compare this declaration 
with the facts that Mr. Mason had always been op- 
posed to an independent Convention, disapproved of 
its taking the title of National or American, repeatedly 
remarked that he did not consider the Convention of 
any importance to the cause of music, that it inter- 


fered with the arrangements and exercises of the | 


‘Teachers’ Class, that those who prepared the way and 


brought forward the resolution were his confidential | 
friends and attached to all his interests, and particular- | 


ly that his next Class, in 1545, is to be called a Con- 
vention of Teachers, and judge whether such an asser- 
tion should not have caused surprise. 

As just intimated, immediately after the Conven- 
tion had voted to hold their next anniversary in New 
York,the Boston Academy of Music issued their adver- 
tisement for a Convention of Teachers in 1845, instead 
of a Teachers’ Class as they had formerly done. And 
need b inform my readers that this whole matter is 
managed according to the sole will of Mr. Mason? 
More artful means for the destruction of an indepen- 
dent Convention, and the formation of a new one 
which should be subject to his entire control, could 
not have been devised. 
of an independent mind, or any one who might stand 
in the way of his selfish designs, would attend a Con- 
vention which should have any connection with the 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘The Teachers’ Class 
this year contained a much larger proportion or new 
members than usual. This fact added much to the 
strength of Mr. Mason in the Convention. Nearly all 
the members of former Classes had learned the proper 
distinction between the Class and the Convention, 
and were in favor of an independent Convention.— 
But this year, more than fifiy new members of the 
Class joined the Convention. This circumstance was 
not lost sight of by Col. Barr, Root, and others op- 
posed to an independent Convention. 
during the five days of the Class, before the Conven- 
tion met, no opportunity was lost to prejudice the 
minds of these new members by any means, however 
false and dishonorable, against such independent mem- 
bers of the Convention as, in Mr. Mason's own lan- 
guage, “stood in his way.’’ Now, in view of all 
these facts, the impartial reader may judge whether 
Mr. Mason in his opposition to an independent musical 
Convention in Boston has always been fair and 
candid. 

Had the exercises of the Class been kept within 
their owa proper limits, and tie Convention left to 
puraue its intended objcet, these Institutions might 


He well knew that no man} 


Accordingly, |, 


have exerted a mutual and favorable influence upon 
each other. But I hesitate not to say, and I can sus- 
tain the assertion by a reference to his remarks and 
works, that in both the National and American Music- 
al Conventions, there were men who were greatly su- 
perior to Mr. Mason in knowledge and music. The 
remarks of such meu before the members of the 
Class, and in the Convention, would endanger his 
popularity and affect his interests; and this was the 
real ground of his opposition to a free and indepen- 
dent Convention. He knew that such an Institution, 
though it might exert a most salutary influence on the 
cause of music generally, would be unfavorable to his 
musical reputation and private interests. It would 
shed a light, especially in Boston, which he could not 
endure, and which would expose the arts by which he 
has obtained an unmerited infiuence. 


The proceedings of the Convention this year were 
dull and unimportant. Several reasons may be as- 
signed for this. At an early day of the Convention, it 
was plain that its enemies were determined to embar- 
rass its proceedings. In consequence of this, or some 
other cause, the most experienced members who had 
formerly taken the most active part in the debates of 
the Convention, on this occasion sat silent and appa- 
rently indifferent. In the Convention which was 
held in the Melodeon in 1841, Mr Webb boldly de- 
elared that the time had come when the conduct of a 
certain person should be exposed. This year, howev- 
er, he said not a word. His mantiness had been sub- 
dued, and as already stated, he held the high’rank of 
Glee conductor among the Teachers of the Class.— 
The Standing Committee, also, were remiss in not 
providing sufficient business for the Convention. I 
do not say that this was intentional, though two of 
the Committee Were not friendly to an independent 
Convention. To these [ may add the fact that, though 
thoroughly versed in parliamentary rules, the presi- 
ding officer was not acquainted with the usual pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. The Convention, how- 
ever, lingered through most of its term, and adjourned, 
to hold its next anniversary in New York, at such 
time as shall be designated by a committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

It now remains to be seen what the Convention 
will do in New York. That great city contains many 
musical men of superior talents and taste. It is more 
central than Boston. And then there are some in al- 
most every part of the country, distinguished for their 
musical taste and talents, who never joined the Con- 
vention in Boston, that will probably do so in New 
York. From these and other aie auspices, the 
friends of the Convention may hope that its removal 
to New York will be the means of establishing its in- 
dependency and more extensive usefulness. This, 
however, was not the object contemplated or desired 
by those who introduced the motion for its removal. 
As I have already said, their object was the destruc- 
| tion of an independent Convention any where, and 
| the establishment of one that should be entirely under 








| the control of the Professors in the Boston Academy 
(of Musie. Notwithstanding his declaration to the 
leontrary, Mr. Mason was the prime mover in this 
| whole matter, and he has already expressed his belief 
|that the Convention cannot be sustained in New 
| York. In this, however, I trust he will be disappoint- 
ed, and that the very means which were intended for 
| its destruction will establish not only the entire inde- 
seth aati of the Convention, but the propriety of dis- 
|cussing many questions, which in Boston would have 
| been regarded by Mr. Mason and his friends as per- 
}sonal, No question, in reference to the general inter- 
/ ests of music, could be introduced into such a Con- 
| vention, that did not directly or indirectly involve 
| something pertaining to the musical operations of Mr. 
| Mason. So far, however, as-bis labors have contribu- 
|ted to the benefit of the musical cause, he is in no 
danger from such discussions ; but of this, is he to be 
ithe sole judge? And are the proceedings of a Na- 
\tional or American Convention to be shackled, lest 
something should be said or done which might in some 
| way conflict with his opinions or private interests ? 
In other Conventions of a general character, free dis- 
|cussion is not restrained by such econsiderations.— 
Public and not private good is the object of all such 
Conventions, and so it should be of this. 








I have alluded'to what professed to be a report of the 
proceedings of the American Musical Convention in 
1542, which appeared in the New York Evangelist. 
The same valuable paper of Sept. Sth of the present 
year, contains what purports to be a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the last anniversary of that Institution in 
Boston, The report was made by tho same gen- 
tleman whose fancy took such a flight in 1842. 1 
shall not notice in detail its exaggerations and partial 
representations, as one specimen may serve to ilus- 
trate its general character. See then the following, 
from the first paragraph of the report. “ It (the Con- 
vention) was more numerously attended than usual. 
Some five or six hundred persons from various parts 
of the Union, being present.’”’ Now compare this 
statement with the facts that in 1841 the Conventon 
numbered 436 members ; in 1842, 366; and this year, 





only 351, instead of “fire or six hundred,” and my 





readers may understand the general veracity of the 
report. 
Concluded next Number. 


 PODDTIRT. 
PicNic Hymn. No. 4, 


1 Let old and young their voices join, 
On this auspicious morn ; 

‘To celebrate the glorious time 
When Liberty was born, 

When Liberty was born my friend, 
When liberty was born ; 

To celebrate the glorious time, 
When liberty nations born. 




















CHORUS. 


2 Our fathers struggled manfully, 
And broke proud Britains sway; 
Resolved to conquer or to die, 
They fought and won the day; 
They fought and won the day my friend, & ¢. 


3 ’Twas thus they gained their liberty, 
From a despotic power ; 

And do retain it to this day, 
And bless this joyful hour. 
And bless &e. 


4 Since then another foe arose, 
Which has opposed us sore ; 
And plunged our uation into woes 
Much worse than e’ er before. 

Much worse Xe. 


5 He spread distress on sea and land, 
And filled his dupes with pain ; 
And all who followed his command, 
Became as though insane. 
He rendered &c. 


6 His name, it was old aleohol,— 
A tyrant strong and stout — 

Although his friends were numerous, 
We’ve cast the monster out. 
We've cast &c. 


7 Now we are free from his strong grasp,— 
He’s not upon this ground ;— 

We'll take cold water for our drink, 
And freely pass it round. 
And freely &c. 


8 Then drink a toast to temperance, 
Ye friends of liberty, 

And ever stand in its defence 
And you'll be always free. 


And you'll &c. Jou. 





Ia looking over the manuscript of a Friend we met with the 
following lines, which breathe the true ‘‘spirit of Poesy” and 
drink deep of the east-alian Fount. H. 

iTHE SPIRIT OF POBSY. 

Written on seeing a representation of Poesy seated 
on a lofty cliff. 

(Original.) 
BY ¥. GODDARB GOULD. 


Ye have pictured her high on the mountain peak. 
Where naught is heard save the eagles shriek 
And the foamy dash of the mountain stream, 
As it tosses its spray in a rainbow beam. 

Ob grand is the mountain, the scene is fair, 

But the spirit of Poesy dwells not there. 


Ye may picture her low in the woodland glade, 
Where a bending areh by the boughs is made, 
Where the emerald light in flakes comes down 

In circles, like gems in a giants crown; 

While the wild bird his carol trills sweet thro’ the air, 
But the spirit of Poesy dwells not there. 


Ye may picture her bark on the ocean wide, 

And the bright waves curling 0a every side 

And the keenest eyes glance can no farther go 
Than the blue sky above, and the blue wave below, 
The far spreading sea is grand and fair 

But the spirit of Poesy dwells not there. 


Oh not in such plaees as these dwells she, 

Though grand are the mountain the wood and the sea, 
Hes bight holy being could net endure 

To dwell where all is not spotless and pure, 

Oh when will ye learn, on this dul] earth’s sod, 

The spirit of Becsy dwells with God ? 





Pane-tal Poetry. 

The Boston Post says, that they requested one of 
their poetical correspondents to favor them with 
something sentumental, when they received the follow- 
ing: 

Suppose a tree’s long reaching limbs 
Should ’gainst a window dash, 
In one of nature’s breezy whims, 
And knock it all to smash ; 
Amid the clatter and dismay, 
What think you would the fragments say ? 
“Ye ministers of grace defend us ?” 
Not that, friend Charles :—they’d ery—Tree-mend-us ! 
~ Buitpine 1x Boston. A great deal is being done 
in repairing, altering and building this season. 
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Assistant Editor, 

We shall have for the present, the valuable assistance of an 
experienced editor and news writer, to conduct a strictly 
news department, embracing the substance of all that is new 
and interesting in the arts and sciences and news of the day.— 
It will not be strange if some of our sober patrons should oc- 
casionally find occasion to shake their sides. We have pre- 
sumed that some of our subseribers took no other ‘paper and 
would be glad to see an abstract of news, done up in first rate 
style, aad that others might be induced to subscribe on that 
account. At any rate, musical men have as much occasion 
to know what is going on in the world, as others. 

We shall be obliged to any of our subscribers, to whom it 
may be convenient, to express to us their opinion of this addi- 
‘ion to our paper, immediately. In the mean time, if no ob- 
jections are raised, we shall conclude that it meets with appro- 
bation. Our colleague will speak for himself under his own 
department. This change we have wished to make for some 
time, but have not until now found the man that we thought 
would do it up in style. 


Notes of Last Year. 

In Mr. Mason’s class, Mr. Bird called in question the pro- 
priety of having so many varieties of measure. He thought 
that there was nouse of so many kinds of notes ;—that every 
thing might be written in quarter relations; or, that quarter- 
notes might be regarded as primitives in all cases. A singing 
book prepared in this way we should think very objectiona- 
ble. So long as the present system of notation is in use, mu- 
sic ought to be written in all the varieties that are common.— 
A person who should learn to sing out of such a book, would 
hardly be able to singin any other. It would look rather boy- 
ish and changeable to prepare such a book. A book printed 
in this way would be an exceedingly homely thing—all or 
nearly al black notes. One would think he had got into the 
“nigger seats” sureenough. An objection to the use of eighth 
and sixteenth notes is, that the hooks are larger than the 
heads, and present to the eye a formidable appearance. Al- 
though we would not recommend that tunes should always be 
written in whole and half notes, it must be acknowledged that, 
music in half notes present by far the handsomest page to the 
eye. Now it would be regarded as very bad taste to present 
a book of black notes and hooks. The psalmist in this re- 
spect was quite objectionable to some. Although these are 
little matters, they have quite an effect in forming a prejudice 
for or against a book, 

Mr. Mason’s objection given at the time was, “that we 
should not be able to understand the German music, and that 
we should be illy prepared to read music if we did not teach 
the different varieties of measure.” 





DIFFERENT VARIETIES IN THE SAME TUNE. 


The propriety of having, for instance, Dand Fvarieties in 


the same tune was questioned, and we think justly, though 
im some cases it may be desirable. 


CONFOUNDING TIME AND MEASURE. 
We observed that Mr. Mason, in all his remarks, confound- 


ed time and measure. First: he taught the different kinds of 
time, as he called it,or double time, triple time, &c. Then 
immediately began to tell about double measure, triple meas- 
ure; and then shortly after, about two two time and two two 
measure, &c., showing an utter want of analysis in the lectu- 
rer's mind. Not strange indeed thata young man sitting un- 


der such lecturing, should be mystified in his attempts to 
teach. 


The subject may easily be analyzed as follows: first, two 
kinds of time—common and compound. Then double, triple, 
éc. measures in common time ; then the compound measures 
of compound time; then the different varieties of measure in 
each kind of measure. 





AMEN. 

The lecturer (Mr. Mason,) now proceeded to establish, in 
contradistinction to the acknowledged pronunciation of the 
word in dictionaries, colleges, and schools, in America and the 
court of England—that Amen was Ahmen, by the following 
remarkabie speech. ‘All over the world it is awemen,” of 
aughmen, ‘‘and I never heard, any body that had the least de- 
gree of taste pronounce it any other way. Throughout Han- 
del’s chorusses it is ahmen, (!) and so we sing ahmen. And 
men so understand it. Clergymen often pronounce it so.(!) 
Ministers often pronounce it so all over England and Scot- 
land. One college teaches it so, and another ahmen. B ive 
south itis pronounced ahmen. It is usually pronounced se 





by all of the best taste. A man must be a dunce who would 
sing it amen. One man said he pronounced it amen, and 
thought it was pronounced soin Beston. A dictionary maker 
told me that ifhe was a going to make another, he should put 
it down ahmen.”(!!!) 

This speech is an argument in itself, how much to the credit 
of the lecturer our readers will judge. Such, atany rate, isa 
specimen of the instruction which young men receive from 
Mr. Mason. Who is the greatest dunce, the lecturer or the 
man that sings amen, as all lexicographers and all literary 
men, so far as our knowledge extends, pronounce it,—is a 
question not difficult to solve. 


THE ARTICLE THE. 

On the pronunciation of this word, Mr. Mason seemed to be 
driven entirely from his cobler’s pronunciation, thur, and gave 
it this year so as to meet pretty nearly correct taste. He 
quoted Mr. Russell (an elocutionist) as the entire standard of 
the world—thee before words beginning with a vowel, and 
the, e having the sound of iin pin, before words beginning 
with a consonant. ‘This is about the same pronunciation as 
given in the vocal school. But the present year he may have 
some other pronunciation—changing about as often as he has 
in the structure of the minor seale—or, altering as often as he 
has the same tune—one year one way—another another, and 
so on. 


DERIVATION OF NOTES. &c., 
As laid down in Porter’s (Ma son’s) Manuel.. 

The relation and derivation of notes, as exp] ained in the 
Manual, came up, and was, on the whole, pronouuced rather 
unimportant. 

A question touching this point, whether singing /a, la & ce. 
made singers independent, was answered by Mr. Mason, “that 
it would not make much difference.” Thisis true. Wehave 
long considered this Rythmical singing, a miserable waste of 
time. Several years past we have laid it all aside, except 
for an occasional illustration. Lessons in numerals, are infi- 
nitely superior. See some of our back numbers. 





GLEE SINGING BY MR. WEBB. 

Mr. Webb remarked that glees were a difficult kind of mu- 
sic from church music, and that we should not sing so loud in 
their performance as in chorus. The first treble should not 
be heard above the other parts—all should blend together. 

In the class, the next day, Mr. Mason proceeded to show 
how to teach. First explained the chromatic scale, and then 
the diatonic intervals. This was certainly, as any one must 
see, putting the cart before the horse. ‘The candid reader 
will see that we do not find fault because we wish to pick a 
quarrel—far from that, Such lecturing is ridiculous. We 
leave it to our readers to say, if the proper order of instruc- 
tion is not to teach the diatonic scale first, and then the inter- 
vals which are peculiar to it. Then the chromatic scale and 
the intervals peculiar to that. Such lecturing would make a 
young man of common sense, a clown, if he followed 1t. 





QUESTIONS. 

A great many questions the lecturer laid aside without an- 
swering them. Was he not as deepin the ditch as his appli- 
cants for information were in the mire? 

To be continued. 





The World of Music, 

All of ourreaders may not be aware that at Chester, Vt.,a 
paper is published called the World of Masiec, by Messrs. So- 
lon, Silsby & Co. With the editor we are personally ac- 
quainted, and most cordially wish suecess to the work. It 
contains about two-thirds as much matter as the Journal of 
Music, and is well conducted. Ithas half music and half let- 
ter press matter in eachnumber. Most of the music is origi- 
nal and spirited. The general tone of the moral sentiment is 
first-rate. By this cotemporary we have been treated in a 
gentlemanly manner, unlike some others that have come up 
and gone down in a night. 

The terms are $1 per annum,24 numbers. Some of our 
subscribers are able to take both, and we hope they will.— 
There is no other musical paper published in the country, for 
the very good reason that they are poorly patronized. 





Glees for the Million. 

It is not saying too much, that nothing finer and nothing bet- 
ter has ever appeared than these glees, in this country. A 
new and large edition of No. J1s nowin press. Most of the 
pages in No. I have appeared in a cheap pamphlet form, sing- 
ing book size, 24 pages, at $1,50 per doz. No.2 will be out 
by the first of August. Choirs can be furnished at a cheap 
rate with all the glees they wish. They are expressly design- 
ed for choirs and singing schools. 





Orr Butt Violin Instruction book, just published by Chas. 
H. Keith, a prime and original instruction book for the Violin, 
the best we have ever seen for that instrument. It contains a 
variety of music and exercises of the best kind. We recom- 
mend it as first-rate. 





From the Western Star. 
Mr. Stowell’s Concert at Mason. 


The Concert of vocal and instrumental music given 
by the class of M. A. Stowell, at Mason, on the eve- 
ning of the 21st, came off in fine style. All who were 
present concurred in pronouncing it one of the dest 
exhibitions of the kind they had ever attended. The 
class was assisted by several gentlemen with instru- 
ments, who performed their parts in the best manneY. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Stowell and his class will 
favor the public frequently with exhibitions of this 
kind. We would also say that we deem it due to Mr. 
Stowell that he should be liberally patronized by per- 
sons who wish to improve themselves in vocal music. 

PERSONS WHO WERE PRESENT. 
Mr. F. Hazelton at Chicago, N. Y. 

We see from a recent slip, that Mr. F. Hazelton is 
now located at Chicago, N.Y. He has just opened 
an adult and juvenile school for singing. His system, 
the notice says, is that which has been adopted by the 
Boston Academy for twelve years past(!) i. e. by Mr. 
Mason and the alumni of his class;—for there is no 
Academy here, and never has been any thing but a 
juvenile singing school once or twice a week, and a 
choir under Mr. Mason; which when it assumed the 
right to rise as high as a society, slumped through, 
years ago.” ‘Thus ended the VOCAL Boston Acade- 
my The pompous name has been continued. We 
think Mr. H. abundantly able to teach vocal music 
without any of these colors. There are large towns 
in this vicinity where such a reference to this nomi- 
nal unearthly nowhere concern would be death to 
the effort, no person gives out such a notice here. 


*We except the instrumental performances and August Lectures. 


Capital Punishment. 


Away with this vestige of barbarous antiquity. Ea- 
ger, who was lately hung in the city of New York, if 
we have the right of the story, killed the man labor- 
ing under the belief that he had violated his wife. 
Not to say what many others would do under the same 
circumstances, we must, although it be the unpopular 
side of the question express our utter detestation of 
this, which seems to us to be, unchristian and mur- 
derous practice. 

Hocker, who was lately executed in London, to 
the last denied having committed the deed, and 
left in writing the most solemn protestations of his 
innocence. Cases have come to light of innocent 
persons having been hung and afterwards the real 
murderer has confessed his guilt. 

The argument from the Old Testament proves too 
much, if admitted, and necessarily involves its adhe- 
rents in a most ridiculous dilemma, which those who 
have common perceptiveness will see. It looks like 
blasphemy to attempt to raise an argument from the 
new and better covenant, the spirit and tenor of which, 
we conceive, to be radically, theoretically, and practi- 
cally opposed to capital punishment. In South Caro- 
linaa man is hung, or shall be, so the law has it, for 
stealing a horse! A man was once hung in London 
for stealing a ladies knitting work! What a whole- 
some law! What, we should have said, a commen- 
tary on human depravity. 

Capital punishment is in opposition 10 the funda- 
mental doctrimes of all denominations. Universaliste 
would punish the murderer here;—-they would not 
send him into immediate happiness. Those who be- 
lieve in eternal rewards and punishments, it would 
seem, give the lie to their faith, in plunging a soul in 
all probability into immediate and everlasting destruc- 
tion. On the policy of no future existence, it might 
be good policy to secure the labor of the murderer for 
the common good, and punishing him here for a warn- 
ing to others. 

Truc, what Jehovah has commanded, must be done. 
Here, after all, is the question ;—not whether He at 
a certain age, required life for life, but whether the 
great principles of the New and (better) covenant do 
not teach an entire different course of conduct, tow- 
ar@$ evil-doers than the taking vengeance into our own 
hands and putting them out of the reach of hope.— 
Right or wrong, we state it as our firm conviction that 
a man deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ, would 
never consent to be the hangman. 








Great Invention. 

Notices have for some time been betore the public of a new 
manner of re-producing fac-simile of printed matter. A patent 
has been secured in England. The proofs as described in the 
English paper, follows :— 

**Te describe briefly the preparation of a 
plate or cylinder, let us suppose a newspaper 
about to be reprinted by this means. The 
sheet is first moistened with diluted acid, and 
placed between sheets of blotting paper, in 
order that superfluous moisture may be absorb- 
ed. The ink neutralizes the acid, which is 
pressed out fromthe blank spaces only, and 
etches them away. In all cases where the 
etter-press is of recent date, or nat perhaps 
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older than half a year, a few minutes suffice 
for this purpose. The paper is then carefully 
placed unon the plate with which the letter- 
press to b» transfered is in immediate contact, 
and the whole pass:d ander a press, on re- 
moval from wiich, and 0 care‘ully disengag- 
ing the paver, the lett r are found to reverse 
on the plate. which is then rubbed with a pre- 
paration of gum, a er which the letters 
receive an iddition of iax, which is immedia- 
tely incorporated with that by which they are 
already fornel. These ooerations are effect- 
ed in a ‘ev minutes Tae surface of the 
place rouid the letters is bitten ina very 
slight de rree by the acid, and on application 
of, the ink is *eje ted by the zinc, and received 
only by the letters, which are charged with) 
ink by the common roller used in hand print-| 
ing. Each letter came from the press as if it| 
had been imprinted by type metal; and the 
copies are fac similes which cannot be dis-| 








ca , 
tinguished from the original sheet.’’—Vut.| 


Intel. 


A dreadful war Implement, 

A new implement of terrible efficacy has 
just been devised in England by Prof. Brun- 
sen, It consists of a liquid similar to alcohol, 
in which the oxigen is replaced by the arsenic. 
It ignites the moment it is exposed to the air. 


| worship farther still? 


Now no christian will directly deny that this ser- 
vice ought to be embraced as a means of praising their 
Maker—a medium by which we may express the 
most elevated and holy emotions of the soul. Why 
then do we who listen, worship God so little in the 
songs of the sanctuary ? 

I mean now, in the case of the music supposed, in 
which there is nothing to offend the taste. If the 
fault be not in the music or performers, it must surely 
be with the hearers—and this brings the subject 
home. If the fault or faults be ours, let us see what 
they are. 

In the first place, are we not too much inclined to 
regard ourselves while in the house of God as passive 
beings ; too much inclined to wait to be moved—evin- 
cing at best a seri of resignation to what may be 


brought before the mind, instead of cherishing a deci- 


ded effort of the soul, to move itself as the different 
media of worship are presented? _[n the prayer, do 
we endeavor to pray with him who afdibly presents 
the form of prayer? If not, do we worship in that 
service? And if we merely listen to the song, and 
are only delighted with the music, we are not wor- 
shippers. And if we listen as critics. are we nos from 
Again, ii we habituate our- 
selves to that kind of inertness, or disposition to be 
interested only when the music, (or any other form of 
worship) is of a character so siriking, that its singu- 
larity (or that characteristic so mach in vogue now-a- 
days, called ‘ originality,’’) shall excite us in spite of 
our position, we do great injustice to ourselves, to 
them also who present the form of worship, and above 
all we dishonor Him whom we profess to worship.— 
The singer's duty is a task indeed, if they are bound 
to “make us worship.” ff the choir is in duty bound 
to enlist even the continued attention without any 
effort of the hearer to interest himself, it is a most sin- 





If any vessel filled with it, like aglass or iron 


globe, should be thrown upon the decks or in| 


to the ports of a ship, it would ignite the 
moment the vessel struck any hard substance, 
an! the inflammable liquid instantly would be 
ina blave. ‘The atmosphere at once becomes 
filled with clouds of white arsenic, by which 
adeadly po.s.n is evolved and inhaled. Being 
heavier than, and insoluble in water, it could 
not be extinguished, an of course, it becomes 
fatal to all within its influence. A dreadful 
implement intheartof war. [N. Y. Express. 





Music 1s Bostox. Bat little is now being done in 
the line of instruction. A few private singing schools 
are in progress. Publishers of sheetmusic keep some- 
thing of this kind in Press. 

Movine a Stone Cuvurcu. A Stone Church has 
been moved from Wall st., N. Y., toJersey city. The 
stones were all taken down and replaced on four lots 
with some improvements 








Communications. 


‘ [Kor the Journal of Music.) 


Remarks and Suggestions by A. B.C. 


Mr. Evitor:—Ffeeling mterested in the following | 


thoughts, which I copy trom an elderly paper, 1 take 
the liberty to ask for them an insertion in the Journal 
of Masic. 

‘The people—the members of our churches even, 
are wont to regard. the performance of church music, 
as mere display—an exhibition. Certain styles of 
musical composition have a direct tendency to pro- 
mote a taste for display on the part of the singers 
themselves.” 

“In place of chromaties and diffieult modulations 
in music forthe church, there should be a style of 
great simplicity and solemnity.” 

‘“‘'There are indeed many hindrances to the power 
of sacred song, though it may be they all originate in, 
and are the offspring of that ‘bane of church mbsic,’ 
common consent of the people to regard the service 
of singing in the house of God, as something else than 
worship. it will be allowed on all hands, F think, 
that great faults exist. 
be removed or corrected ? If they ought to be, is it 
not orthodox to say they can be? Let us suppose there 
ia a.choir, who really worship God in the songs they 
sing—that they have 30 prepared themselves for the 
discharge of that delightful duty assigned them, that 
the performance is heard with great acceptance, by 
tLe listening congregation, 


Suppose all this, and the object of music in the| 


sanctuary has been accomplished but in part. Now 
if the congregation, like the choir supposed, were qual- 
ified in mind and heart te worship God ia the song, 
the musical scrvice, whether audibly performed by all 
the pevple or not, would be producing its holy end.— 


But it happens that the people regard the performance | 


The question arises, can they | 





gular duty, to say the least. A duty, the accomplish- 
ment of which becomes more and more impossible (so 
| to speak) in proportion as the doctrine practicably ob- 
| tains, that simplicity and plainness, instead of curious 
modulations and sudden surprises, should characterize 
musie for the church. 

We employ the choir, I conclude, to lead us in the 
praises of the sanctuary, not to worship for us. To 
present an aceeptable form of praise in which we ean 
leartily join to worship God. Can we worship by 
proxy? Will the great Jehovah accept a anet ? 

A. B.C. 


| 


Boston, June 10th, 1845. 
We shall be happy to hear from A. B. C. again.— Ep. 








Instrumental and Voeal. 
Method of Playing the Piano. 

First: You must attain such perfect command of the in- 
strument the exact value you wish it to have: the second, 
that in every piece you play, you possess yourself of the au- 
thor’s meaning: the third, that your own feelings be deeply 
excited. The first rule is eatirely mechanical, and its observ- 
ance will in a great measure depend upon yourself. The sec- 
ond addresses itself to the understanding, and requires a mix- 


ture of natural talent and persevering study, The third, which 














And so it 
does to a certain degree, but not so much as you imagine.— 


| pend on nature rather than on your own exertions. 


For though you cannot create sensibilities which are not yours 





by nature, you may do a great deal towards cultivating and 
| improving those you already possess. ‘Phe position fingering 
| and touch, which impart to us the greatest power over our in- 
| strument and enable us to produce at pleasure every minute 
gradation of sound, must be constantly and attentively studi- 
ed if we wish to become expressive players. Not even a very 
correct taste and fine feeling will be of much use to us as per- 
formers, if we cannot call forth every degree of tone, which 
their various utterance may require. On this account, I would 
have the hands of children placed on the Piano at avery early 
age. ‘They are capable of acquiring many useful mechanical 
habits long: before they enter upon the difficulties of readiag 
and understanding music. When custom has made a proper 
position, the correct fingering of the scales, and a certain de- 
gree of position in the touch easy and natural to them, they 
will learn to read musie with facility, having only one thing 
new to attend to instead of three or four. But there is anoth- 
er and more important reason. If we wish a young person to 
attain any proficiency in music, we must necsssarily submit 
to her occupying, in the acquisition of mere manual dexterity, 





| agreat deal of valuable time which can ill be spared from more 
| asefu} studies. Now at an early period of time is not so pre- 


cocious, nor can We appropriate much of it to mental applica- 


tion. I would therefore claim a sma} portion of it daily for 


| such easy exercises as may strengthen without wearying the 


band of the little performer, earefully watching her all the ume, 
both for the sake of preventmg bad habits and of keeping her 
constantly amused. he moment her attention seems to play, 


as an exhibition, or as something done to please or| she should be sent to her playthings again, that her shortlesson 


tickle them. They. listen to be fing unto, [ had ws 
most said—to Le worshipped—instead of endeavoring 
to worship God thercin. 


may only be viewed 'y her in the light of a short and pleasant 


|} recreation. The wvole effect of your performance depencs on 
| your thorough comprelien-ion of the exact meaning of every 


| applies to the heart and imagination, may seem to you to, de- | 





passage you play, and this. requires a good deal of patiem 
study. ‘That you may not throw away your time and pain 
unnecessarily, 1 advise you to study those authors only whose 
meaning is worth inquiring into. 

( To be Continued ). 





Giving the Effect, 

We have told the story a number of times of a 
down east choir which, in order to give effect to the 
“Hailstone chorus,” at the passage —“ fire mingled 
with the hail ran along the ground," flashed off gun- 
powder and rattled peas against the building. ‘They 
have been doing something similar, it seems, in New 
York. A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
writing from that city, says the ‘ Creation ’’ was re- 
cently performed there, and “ at the end of the cho- 
rus—* And the Spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters,’—at the words ‘ And there was light !’— 
the gas, which had been kept down during the ‘Chaos,’ 
was suddenly put on, producing a very startling ef- 
fect.” 

‘The writer very properly adds, “The legitimacy 
of the idea may be doubted, however; it seems some- 
thing like taking the ‘nub’ of a story out of the rela- 
ter's mouth, and telling it yourself.."—Port. Trans. 





Church of Scotland Singing. 

So far as the singing of a few psalms tunes ia con- 
cerned, the whole Scottish nation may be said tobe a 
nation of singers. Asa profession of religion is. very 
general so is family worship. Thus in youth, every 
child is accustomed to the use of the voice in devo- 
tional singing. Singing in public worship is abso- 
lutely universal. In the congregations of the estab- 
lished church, and those out of it, the whole people 
unite in the exercise of P-almody ; and hence it is, 
that almost every man, woman, and child, is accus- 
tomed to use the voice in celebration of praise. This 
promiscuous mode of singing, | am aware, would not 
precisely suit the musical ear of Mason or Webb, or 
others of very delicate taste; but I am satisfied that 
in the ear of Him who requires grave, sweet melody, 
it is equally pleasing as the mode adopted in New 
England. 

The term “ Singers,"’ is utterly unknown in Scot- 
land. A singing choir does not exist, so far as I ever 
knew, in the whole kingdom. 

The tunes that are used, are few in unmber; and 
these continued, with the occasional introduction of 2 
new tune, from generation to generation; so that the 
whole population are as familiar with them ag they 
are with the letters of the alphabet. Some of these 
are used in this country. Suchas Old Hundred, Dun- 
dee, (there called French,) Wells, Bangor, Mear, St. 
Ann's, Wolsal’s, (there called St. John’s,) Aylesbury, 
(there called Worksworth,) St. David's, St. Martin's 
etc. With these tunes, and about twenty more of a 
similar kind, the whole church. going people are per- 
fectly acquainted ; if in uncultivated congregations, 
they are not sung so exactly as to suit a very delicate 
musical ear, they are, in city congregations particu- 
larly, sung with great accuracy, power and effect.— 
The great body of the worshippers sing the air; aud 
when attention has been paid to music, as a science, 
you may hear, what I call, a good sprinkling of the 
other parts. 

The chorister in a Scottish church is styled “ the 
Precenter.”’ He occupies a desk in the immediate 
tront of the pulpit. A man ofa clear, strong voice is 
usually employed in that capacity, who invariably re- 
ceives a salary, which is generally in proportion to the 
wealth of the congregation. He begins to sing with- 
out giving the pitch or naming the tune, although 
latterly, as | understand, he holds up a large card to 
the audience, on which is written in. large letters, the 
name of the tune. By the first two or three notes the 
congregation pereeive what tune he has begnn, and 
strike in with a full volume of harmonious voices, all 
being furnished with psalm books. in former times, 
when the poor people were unable to read, the prac- 
tice was obtained of reading the line (as it was called} 
for their accommodation. In process of time the 
practice became unnecessary.,but the habit had become 
so incorporated with the people’s ideas of worship, 
that ia many congregations it has been tenaciously 
maintained as a part of duty. In my younger days it 
prevailed universally in country congregations of all 
classes, and in many city churches ; although 1 believe 
now the more intelligent congregations have got off 
the useless practice.—Port. Transcript. 





Bangor Theological Institution, 

There are now about 50 students in a course of Theologica’ 
Study. From one of the members we understand that Mus 
does not receive much encouragement at the present time.— 
This Seminary 1s now exerting a commanding influence on 
the cause of Religion and we shall hope that the important 
subject of Sacred Music will not be forgotten. 

J. L. Bowers, is our traveling agent, duly authorized, 


for the present. 
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Electro Maguetic Clocks. { 


A child was run over in Warren-st., a few days 


The Polytechnic Review states that a Mr. Brain | since, and instantly killed. We do not wish to see 
has succeeded in making a perpetual time-keeper. He | the gallows abolished, until men who drive horses are 
placed in the drawing room of the writer, a cloek, the | more careful. 


pendulum of which is in the hall, and both instru- 
ments in a voleaic circuit. Onthe N. E. side of the 
house, two plates of zinc a foot square are sunk, sus- 
pended toa wire. This is passed through the house | 
to the pendulum, and then to the clock. Another 
wire extends 40 yards S. E., and terminates in a hole 
containing a quantity of coke, where the wire is se- 
cured. The pendulum weighs nine lbs. and swings 
to perfection. Clocks can be made in this manner at 
a reduced price and will never run down, as they are | 
never wound up. ‘Che maker is about establishing a | 
manufactory at Edinburg, England. | 
| 
| 
Wintiror Scuoot, Holliston, Ms.—We perceive from a | 
late register of this school, that Mr. Otis Bullard and wife,has 
the charge of the musical department. All the brauches of the 
best academies are here taught. Summer term commenced | 
June 1. Fall term commences Sept. 17. Tuition $4 to $5; | 


board $1,50 to §2,00. | 
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Our Corner, 
It is the intention of the individual who has charge of this 

department of th» “Journal,” to publish a condensed account | 

We shall 

be under the necessity of telling short stories, but we shall | 

give our readers the gist of what is transpiring in the world.— | 


of the news of the day, both foreign and domestic. 


in the burr, we shall give them nothing but the chestnuts—in | 
other words, the substance of “matters and things in general.” | 
We intend to make this departinent of the “Journal’’ more and 

more interesting every week, by presenting to our readers an | 


Instead of presenting our patrons with a quantity of ehestnuts 


accurate synopsis of every important item of intelligence, and | 
hope to contribute something that will make the paper more | 
valuable. i 





TheOdd Fellow’s Celebration in this city ,the 19th | 
inst., passed off, we believe, to the satisfaction ard 
gratification of every one. The procession number- 
ed between six and seven thousand persons. The ad- | 
dress of Mr. Ridgely is highly spoken of, as also the 
entertainment on the Common. All seemed to enjoy | 
the festivities of the occasion in a becoming manner. 
A few pockets were relieved of their wallets by some | 
of the many pickpockets that swarmed our city, who | 
seem to be lovers of music—to say the least, of roles. 

The day before Gen. Jackson died he signed a let- | 
ter, written by hia son, to Thomas F. Marshall. This | 
was the last time that the General wrote his name. | 

One of our city papers frequently chronicles the 
death of some individual under the general head of 
“Life in Town.” 

Three thousand square feet of land in this city, near | 
the Marlboro’ Hotel, was sold the other day to Thom-| 
as Wigglesworth for the handsome sum of Thirty | 
Thousand Dollars. r 

Bnsiness in this city continues very good. Our’ 
streets look lively and gay. j 

There are nearly two hundred lawyers’ offices with- | 
in a stone’s throw of our sanctum. e H 

Boston is rapidly increasing in population and busi- 
ness, at the present time. Buildings are in the pro- | 
gress of erection in all parts of the city. 

There cannot be too much interest manifested in 
the prosperity of our Common Schools. Educate the | 
mass of the people, and we need not fear that our re- 
public will share the fate of those thet have passed be- 
fore us. 


Lewerhock, by means of a. microscope, observed 
spiders no larger than a grain of sand, who spun | 
threads so fine that it took 4000 ot them to equal in 
magnitude a single hair. 

Oren De Wolf, the fellow who killed aman in 
Worcester by the name of Stiles, a few months since, | 
has been convicted and sentenced to be hung. 

The c'tizens of Charlestown have generously ap- 
propriated $9000 to build a school-house. | 
The State debt of Indiana amounts to $12,000,000. 
A bunch of money that. 

Nearly 9,500 European emigrants arrived at New | 
York city during the month ending June 10th. 

A little girl was run over by an omgibus in Cam- 


| 
bridge-st. a few days since, and killed. 





| vanna the 7th inst. 


| are wanted in that territory. 


| Boston were drowned the 2tst of June. 
| into the water for the purpose of bathing and found a 
| watery grave. 


A gentleman in Lynn is so attached to the ten hour 
system, that he will not drink any beer because it 
works more than ten hours ! 

Dry weather and severe frosts do not affect the 
crops out West, as a gentleman in that section of the 
country was lately presented with three daughters at 
one time! 

Nathan Dowing of Auburn, Me., was drowned in 
Cambridge, a few days since. 

A part of an old building in Washington-st. in pro- 
cess of being demolished, fell down the other day and 
killed an Irishman by the name of Patrick Donovan. 

Capt. Flowery of the Schconer Spitfire, has been 
found guilty of being engaged in the slave trade. He 


| is to have a new trial. 


There are nearly 39,000 white persons in the State 
of New York, who are over 21 years old, that can 
neither read or write. The Empire State is a grand 
place for a missionary station ! 

William H. Hartshorn, of Roxbury, aged 13 years, 
was drowned the 12th inst. He went into the water 
for the purpose of bathing, but not being able toswim, 
he sank. 

Not long since a driver of a stage in a country town 
drove up to a tavern, in the middle of the day, witha 
negro each side of him, and a burning lamp each sice 
ofthe negroes. ‘That must have been rather a rich 


| scone—highly-colored, to say*the least. 


“f smell hemp,’’ as the chap remarked when he 
took up his line of march for the gallows. 


Santa Anna has been released, and arrived at Ha- 
He has a “pocket full of rocks,”’ 
and is in fine health. 

Rev. Mr Harry, aclergyman of Frankfort, N. Y., 
is 109 years old, and 1s engaged every Sabbath in his 
profession. 

The Texas papers say that five thousand good wives 
How many bad wives 
are wanted, deponent saith not. 

Tse masons have erected a monument, within the 
enclosure of Bunker Hill, to the memory of General 
Warren. 

Senator Allen, of Obio, has recently married. He 
was wide awake inthe Senate last winter in favor of 
anneration. We was not a hypocrite, it seems. 

Two or three cases of small pox have occurred in 
Worcester and vicinity. 

In some cities, as dogs disappear, sausages become 
plenty. 

Duelling and tight-lacing are called the most fash- 


! jonable modes of slaughter. 


The war between Mexico and the United States is 


|atend! Kditors of newspapers do not always guess 


right. Weare happy to say that no one was kKilled— 
that no one was wounded, and that there is no ene on 
the ‘sick list.”’ 

Gen. Jackson died on Sunday evening, the 8th inst. 
aged 78 years. 

The anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
celebrated by the Eagle Club of this city. An ora- 
tion was pronounced by Hon. Lewis C. Levan of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, has been giv- 
ing out some regulations in relation to the hair and 
whiskers of the individuals connected with the Navy, 


and has won for himself the name of the “American 


Barber.” 


Some of the lawyers of Iowa do not find sufficient 
business at their profession, and. have engaged in oth- 
er purswils. Yhis is rather a hard case. 

During the last 34 years only one fire has oecurred 
in Marblehead. 


The newsboys of our city create a great centsation 
every morning. 

The New York Mirror says that an ingenious mu- 
sical composer of that city has invented a machine, 
for which he is about to take out a patent, by which a 
composer can discover, after he has played off an 
original composition, that it is alk written for him on 
paper—note, bars, rest, time, expression and all, so 


}that any musician can piay the piece from the ma- 
| chine made MSS, 
ily attachéd to a piano, and can be got up cheap. 


It is simple in construction, easi- 
Two boys attached to the Boylston School at South 


They went 


Charles, son of Constable Clark of this city, fell 
from Cambridge bricge on Suuday, June 22d, and 


/ was drowned. 


They do say that Queen Victoria is jealous. Al- 
bert should be at home every night at the ringing of 
the 9 o'clock bell, or )e must be tied to Mrs. Vic's 


QO. A. Brownson, of Hoover memory, will deliver 
an oration next Sth of July at Pittsburgh, Pa, 


There are nearly three thousand children in Lyne 
between the years of 4 and 16 

Hon. Danie! Webster has entered into copartner- 
ship with Sturveyantand Marsh of New York city. 


Mrs. Sarah M. P. Allen committed suicide, at the 
Graham House in this city, on Sunday, June 8th, # 
cutting her throat witha razor. She was 27 years 
of age. 

More than 600 foreigners arrived at this port on 
Sunday, June Sth. The cry is “ stilé they come,” for 
we hear nothing about them only in the newspapers. 

The Transcript says that “about one-tenth of the 
houses on Washington-st. are in the hands of the me- 
chanic, either in the process of demolition, re-con- 
struction, repair or removal.’’ Boston is not so quick - 
ly finished as our New York city friends would like to 
have it 

The Episcopalians of this city are waking up to the 
importance of ameliorating the condition of the sea- 
men, Glad to hear it. 

If we wished to amuse the “rising generation,’ we 
would borrow our grand-mother's “spinning jenny,”’ 
advertise that we should make our “first appearance” 
at a certain place and play a few tunes. It would be 
a novel sight for the ladies of the present day to wit 
ness, and they would probably call it a hum-bug. 


New Ipswich, N. H., it is believed, supports more 
Yankees than any town in New England. The Yan- 
kees of Connecticut will not believe this. 


Notwithstanding the cause of temperanca has ad- 
vanced very rapidly within the last few years, every 
new enterprise at the present day is commenced with 
spiru, 

Nothing can look more lovely, at this season of 
the year, than “Boston Common.” It is clothed in 
nature's richest drapery, affording an agreeable place 
for residents and strangers to while away a pleasant 
hour. 

Boston is a great place, and the place to visit if you 
wish to buy goods at reasonable prices. Our mer- 
chants are gentlemanly, and they are always happy to 
wait upon customers and give them the “worth otf 
their money.” 


Some one has truly remarked that “a Monarchy 
would be the best government that could be e€ublish- 
ed, if Gop was tu be the Monarch.” 

Dean Swift says a woman may knit her stockings, 
but net her brow—curl her hair, but not her lip— 
thread her needle, but not the public streets. 

C. W. Lawrence has been: appointed Collector of 
the city of New York. 

People are more apt to forget to pay the printer 
than they are to go to their dinners. ‘This, however, 
is a mere matter of taste. The sound ofa dinner bell 
is much more palatable than a printer's dun. 

Washington Irving is sick of his foreign mission, 
and has expressed a desise to return to his home on 
the Hudson. ‘There are thousands of men who wil! 
be glad to jump into his shoes. 

“Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ Short sermons are 
generally the best—a short story will be followed by 
the loudest applause, and short editorials, if they are 
not as good as long ones, are more likely to be read. 


A Worcester gentleman hy the name of Wether- 
ell, had his pocket picked of $300 while in this city 
a few days since. 

White hats are quite fashionable 4. summer, 
though not worn so generally as they were one year 
ago. ‘Specs’’ are worn more or less, and, ina short 
time, we presume, they will be fashionable. Colds 
and coughs will be fashionable in the fall. 


A city gentleman, the other day, walked round the 
Common in the short space of seven minutes and a 
quarter. 


The “razor strop man”’ is now in thia city, and has 
a “few more left."’ He is full of poetry and wit, and 
amuses his customers, and ¢he “public generally,” by 
dealing out poetry and prose for nothing, and razor 
strops for “only a quarter apiece.”’ 

Mrs. Gunn of Vermont, recently presented her hus- 
band with a pair of pistols ! 

The body of Mr. Joseph Durrel, of Chelsea, for- 
merly of Lee, N. H., was found the other day near 
Malden Bridge. 

That magnificent banner imSchiffler Hall, No. 5 1-4 
Congress Square, is worth looking at. It cost over 
$700. 

The steamship Coledonia arrived at this port the 
i%th inst, bringing 75 passengers. The news appear 
to be very little. The money market was in a healthy 
state. In American provisions the demand was fully 
equal to the importation. All appearance ofa hostile 
collision arising out of the Oregon question has dis- 
appeared. 

The estate of Grace Church, N. Y., has been sold 
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to Mr. M. 1. Simpson of this city. 
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When a southern man wishes to praise a steam- 
boat, he says she will run where it is a little damp. 

Lemonade, small beer and seed cakes, were in great 
demand on the day of the Odd Fellows celebration. 

We are glad to learn from our exchange papers, 
that the crops in all parts of the country look very 
promising. 

* An establishment in Portland advertises “ Rhat 
Soupe.”’ That is what we call “stretching the truth.”’ 

Springfield contains nearly 15,000 inhabitants.— 
That town has increased in population, within five 
years, more than 33 per cent. 

There are twenty thousand Jews in the Russian 
army. 

If John Bull should conclude to go to war with the 
United States, he will probably be presented with a 
dose of Charlestown pills. It necessary, the “dose 
willbe repeated,” as the doctors say. 

Recent intelligence from Calcutta states that the 
Cholera is raging in that place to an alarming extent 
—that between five and six hundred die every day. 


Common garden peas, dipped in some kind of com- 
position, have recently been sold at the South, by a 
Yankee, for “genuine vegetable pills.” 

A stage agent at Lowell by the name of Welton, 
was killed a few days since, in attempting to stop 
some horses that were running away with a carriage. 


There is one cotton mill in Manchester, Er gland, 
that runs more spindles than all the factories in Low- 
ell combined. 

Ife is not a fool who knows when te hold his 
tongue.—Hazlett. 

The chap who recently entered the White House 
and conducted himself so strangely, it is believed, 
was crazy, as he had two loaves of bread under his 
arm. People that visit the President are apt to go for 
the loaves, 





Advertisements. 


ENGRAVING. 
e EEe EE WE BE Ee GH 
NO. 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Joy’s Building.) 
Would inform al! who wish any thing in his line, 
that He will accomplish any of the following items 
at short notice :— 

{> Invitation, Visiting, B 
riage CaRps. 

Maps, Charts, Diplomas, Bill-heads, &c., Engraved or 
Printed. ALSO, 

Plate-Printing generally:— 

Seals, Stencils, Musie-Titles, Wood-Engraving, Door- 
plates, Coffin-plates, &c., in the best style, on reasonable 
terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 

Joy’s Building, 81 Washington Street, 
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DAGUERREOTYPE. 

C. E. HALE invites the public attention to the 
splendid colored miniatures recently executed at his 
studio, 








No. 109 Washington St, 


By the aid of new chemical agents most splendid results are ob- 
tained; and multitudes, are heing delighted daily, at the astonishing 
perfection, to which, in point of delineation, boldness, and unerring 
truthfulness this art has so suddenly attained, 


In an instant, as it were, upon the shining silver surface, is por- 
trayed, the laughing countenance of joyous youth, with all its ex- 
pressive sweetness and ruddy freshness. From the most aged to the 
veriest child, it is equally applicable as the wnerring delineator of 
life. Delay then, as opportunity shall present, to secure 1, 
5, or 6 of the mentos of life. which, under the trying circum- 
stances of finally separating friends, no price can purchase. 

Apparatus of the most approved construction, together with stoek 
of Grst quality, aod instruction furnished te order, 
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1. Lord, what a fee-ble piece, Is this, onr mor-tal frame! Our life, how poor a 


2. Our moments fly a-pace, Our feeble powersde-cay; Swift as 


Teachers Class for 1845. 


Messrs. Baker and Woodbury’s third annual Class 
for teachers of Music and others interested in the art, 
will meet on Tuesday the 12th of August, at the 
Metovron Boston, when Lectures and instructions 
will be given as follows : 

Ist. On the best method of teaching the elements of 
Vocal Music to Classes and Schools. 

2d. Harmony, Composition and Counterpoint. 

3d. Cultivation of the Voice. 

4th. Elocution by Professor Murdock. 

5th. The practice of Metrical Psalm Tunes, Chants, 
Sentences, Anthems, &c. with remarks on the differ- 
ent styles. 

6th. Chorusses from the best Masters. 

7th. The Oratorio’s of the Messiah by Haydel and 
David, by Neukomm 

Sth. Glee and Madrigal Sin 
correct taste. 

9th. The Violin and all the principal Instruments 
used in Orchestra's and Bands, will be taught by 
Messrs. Herring and Bond. 

The whole of the above exercises will continue 
daily for 10 days. ‘Tickets to admit a Lady and Gen- 
tleman $5.00 to be had at the Bookstore of Otis 
Broaders & Co. 120 Washington St. (up stairs) and at 
the door. 

i> No extra charge will be made for instruction on 
any instrument. 

_ ¥. B. The National Musical Convention will meet 
on Wednesday the 13th August in the Melodeon at 
12 o'clock. A lecture daily from some of the most 
eminent clergymen of the city and country may be 
expected. B. F. Baxer. 
I. B. Woonvsury—Odeon Hall No. 2. 
Boston, Mass. May 26, 1845. 


1st. PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBES DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES OF PA- 
TENT PREMIUM COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
No. 76 COURT STREET, Bostoy, 
251 Broadway, N. York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore. Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, Du Buquie, lowa, and Douw’s Puildings, Albany. 

These Portraits have been awarded the First Premium, 
and highest honor by the AMERICAN AND FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTES respectively, at their exhibitions, and the 
MeEDAL, at the great Boston Farr, (1844,) for the most beau- 
tiful colored Daguerreotypes ever produced; thus officially 
sustained in the position of superiority heretofore waiversally 
assigned them by the public. 

Constituting the oldest and most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the world, and containing upwards of a thousand 
pictures. Admittance free. 

{[> Likenesses are taken every day, without regard to 
weather. 

Just published, and for sale as above, a spirited and most striking 
Lithegraph of the Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, from a Photograph by 
Plumbe. ; 

Plumbe’s Premium Apparatus (being a decided improve- 
ment upon Prof. Petzval’s German Cameras ) and Rights, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, &c., wholesale and retail. 


ging, with remarks on 








AMES MANN, Taxipermist, and Dealer in 
Foreign and Native Singing Birds, 
No. 22 1-2 WATER STREET; 
(Opposite the Office of the Boston Post,) BOSTON. 
BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, &c., PRESERVED 
in a Superior manner, in all their Pristine Beauty 
Satisfaction Warranted. 
American & European Singing, Birds,Cages, &o 
PIANO FORTES TO LET 
BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
135 Washiagton st. 
Music and Musical Instruments. 
A. BURDITT, Composer and Arranger of 
e@ Military Music, and Instructor of Military 
Bands. 
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3. Tnen, if our days must fly, We’ll keep their end in sight; We’ll spend them all in wisdom’s way, and let them speed their flight. 


a flood our has-ty days Are sweeping us 






Printing and Stereotyping. 


Almost every variety of 


JOB AND CARD PRINTING, 


MUSIC STEREOTYPING 
& wea pa Py ES. We 2P ER HS o 
Done at the Office of the Journal of Music, 
On as Low Terms as elsewhere, and in execution 
Soca inferior to none, 
SUINGLINWG BOOKS, 

OF ALL KINDS ARE FURNISHED AT THE OFFICE 

OF THE JOURNAL OF MUSIC; 
No. 8, Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
(IL? At the Lowest Prices !! 

Music for Teachers, Schools, and Choirs. — 
Hastines anD Brapgury’s Cotcection, New York Book. 
Vocat School, by H. W. Day. 

Gvees for the Million. By I. B. Woodbury. 


Davip’s Hake for small Choirs and Sabbath Schools. By 
H. W. Day. 





A CARD. 


Lessons given on the following branches of the 
science of Music, viz: Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught 
in the most celebrated European schools of music.— 
Teachers from the country will be taught on the most 
reasonable terms. 

I. B. WOODBURY, 
No. 2, Opron, Boston, Mass. 








Hymn for the Fourth of July. 
The merry peal of Freedom’s bells, 
Of peace and Independence tells: — 
The gathering throngs of joyous youth, 
Instructed in eternai truth, 

A strong defence must ever be, 

To this fair land of Liberty. 


How empty is the Statesman’s boast 
Of Navies and a guarded Coast! 

Of armies large and warlike means, 
Nor yet on Providence he leans:— 
Our youth well-trained must ever be, 
A strong defence of Liberty. 


We hail this day ! our song shall rise, 

To Him who reigns above the skies: — 
Great King of nations! thee we praise, 
Accept our song,— inspire our lays; 

Thou art our strength—we hope in thee,— 
For future years of Liberty. 


Thy guardian care be o’er us still, 

And make us know thy holy will,— 
Knowledge and needed grace impart, 
Nor from thy ways may we depart,— 
Until we from all sin set free, 

Possess a Glorious Liberty. ED. 





The Celebration of :he Declaration of our national Indepen- 
dence, comes on Friday of this week. And the new Postage 
law is in effeet ;—may communications be transmited freely. 


T B. MASON. 
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Allegretto. 
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In a sentimental style. 
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1. Saviour, when, in dust, to thee* Low we bow th’adoring knee, O, by all thy pain and woe Suffered once for man below, Bending 
When, repentant, to the skies Scarce we lift our streaming eyes, 
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from thy throne on high,- Hear us when to thee we cry. 
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Piercing spear, and torturing scorn ° 
- ; a Sn . By the gloom that veiled the skies 
oe == rsom ft O’er the dreadful sacrifice,— 
eo Re ane a a A aS a 4 Jesus look with pitying eye; 





Listen to our humble cry. 


8. By the deep expiring groan; 
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By the sad, sepulchra! stone; 








By the vault whose dark abode 
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or Held in vain the rising God,— 
O, from earth to heaven restored, 











or mar Mighty, re-ascended Lord, 
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IRON AND WOOD FRAMES, 
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Hear us when to thee we cry. 


EMPLOYMENT. CONFERENCE HYMNS. 
this paper, and will be paid if desired. by the menth, 


during the oe They will have need to call at our office, the Hechesoliors generally. 











No. 8 Court Square. T. GILBERT & CO.,, 
TANO Forte Manufacturers at old stand, 402 and 406 Washinz- 
SHEET MUSIC AND PIANO FORTES ton steset, este, 


T. GILBERT, Origine! parteer of Currier, 


| CONSTANTLY for sale by Oliver Ditson, 135 Washington st. iit SarrorD, 
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Scotland's Burning—Round. 
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Scot-land’s burning, Scotland’s burning, Look out, look out! Fire! fire! fire! fire! Run, run, run, run, run, run, run, run, 
YE SHEPHERDS TELL ME. 

Slow. . Mazzineut, 
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Solo. Ye Shepherds tell me, tell me have you seen, have youseen My Flo-ra pass this way, 

Te ee ae , ca Chorus, 
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A wreath a-round her head, a-round her head 










wore, Car-na- --tion lil-ly, lil- - - Jy 
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° rose ; And in her hand a crook she bore, And sweets, And sweets her breath com-pose. 
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The beauteous, the beauteous wreath that decks her head, Forms her de-scrip- tion,her de- scrip - tion 
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true, Hands lil - ly white, lips crim-son red, And cheeks, And cheeks of ro- - sy hue. 
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CHORUS. 
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ee tell me, tell me, tell me, have you seen, have you seen, My Filo-ra pass this way, ¥ 
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Shepherds tell me, tell me, tell me, have you seen, have you seen, have youseen,My Flora pass this way, 
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have you seen, tell me Shepherds have you seen, _ tell me have you seen My _ Flo-ra__ pass this way. 
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Shep -- herds tell me, have you seen, tell me have youseen My Flo-ra_ pass this way. 
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have you seen, tell me prune Pay Ets have you seen, tell me have you seen My Flo-ra_ pass this way. . 


A Boat, & And Keeping Time Together —R ound 
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A boat, a boat to cross the Fer-ry; And we’llgo ov-er to be merry, And while we float sing hey dome der - ry, 
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And smoothly glide over the ferry. J Let us eadeavor te Show that whenever, we Join in a song we can Keep time together; and 
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